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Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. 
BY BISHOP PORTEUS. 
PROPOSITION V. 

The character of Christ, as represenied in the gos- 
pels, affords very strong ground for believing he 
was a divine person, 

Whoever considers with attention the charac- 
ter of our blessed Lord, as it may be collected 
from the various incidents and actions of his life, 
(for there are no labored descriptions of it, no 
encomiums upon it, by his own disciples) will 
soon discover that it was, in every respect, the 
most perfect that ever was made known to man- 
kind. If we only say of him what even Pilate 
said of him, and what his bitterest enemies can- 
not and do not deny, that we can find no fault m 
him, and that the whole tenor of his life was en- 
tirely blameless throughout, this is more than 
can be said of any other person that ever came 
into the world, But this is going a very little way 
indeed in the excellence of his character. He 
was not only free from every failing, but possess- 
ed and practised every imaginable virtue. Tow- 
ards his heavenly Father he expressed the most | 
ardent love, the most fervent yet rational devotion, 
and displayed in his whole conduct the most ab- 
solute resignation to his will, and obedience to 
his commands, His manners were gentle, mild, 
condescending, and gracious: compassion, and 
tenderness to the whole human race. The great 
employment of his life, was todo good to the 
bodies and souls of men. In this all his thoughts 





‘engage multitudes of innocent and virtuous peo- | 


coe <n 
| so great and so good a man, it woavoidably fol- very imperfectly known to the world before; and 
'lows that he must be, what he pretended to be, | they render the meanest peasant in this country 
a divine person, and of course his religion also | better acquainted with the nature of the Supreme 
|must be divine; for he certainly laid claim to a| Being, and the relation in which we stand to him, 
‘divine original. He asserted that he was the Son | than were any of the greatest sages of ancient 
\of God; that he and his religior: came from hea- times. 

ven; and that he had the power of working mira-; Equally excellent, and superior to all other 
icles. If this was not the case, he must, in a mat-| rules of life, are the moral precepts of the gospel. 
ter of infinite importance, have asserted what had} Our Divine Master, in the first place, laid down 
no foundation in truth. tut is such a supposition | two great leading principles for our conduct, love 
as this in the smallest degree credible? Is _it| to God, and love to mankind; and thence deduced 
probable, is it conceivable, is it consistent with|(as occasions offered, and incidents occurred 
the general conduct of man, is it reconcilable!| which gave peculiar force and ernergy to his in- 
| with the acknowledged character of our Lord, to | structions) all the principal dutfes towards God, 
suppose, that anything but truth could proceed | our neighbor and ourselves. 

him whom his very enemies allow to have been in | 


every respect (and of course in point of veracity) | ove fear worship, and obey him; to set him al- 
|the best and most virtuous of men? Was it ever | ways before us; to do all = ham to his glory; to 
| known, is there a single instance to be produced! sock gest hie kingdom and bis iene to 
| in the history of mankind of any one so unblem-| resign ourselves wholly to his pleasure, and sub- 
| ished in morals as Christ conlessedly was, persist-| mit with patience, cheerfulness and resignation 
| ing for so great a length of time as he did in as-| |, every thing he thinks fit to bring upon us. ; 


| sertions, which, if untrue, would be repugnant to} With regard to our neighbor, we are to exer- 
j j i | : . 2 — ° e 

| the clearest principles of morality, and most fatal| cise toward him the duties of charity, justice, 

in their consequences to those he loved best, his 


followers and his friends? Is it possible, that the pn Sr conakieeatene aaa aan 
pure, the upright, the pious, the devout, the meek, do unto us; a most admirable rule, which com- 
the gentle, the humane, the merciful Jesus, could | prehends the sum and substance of all social vir- 
tue, and which no man can mistake. 

As to those duties which concern ourselves, we 
are commanded to keep ourselves unspotted from 
|the world, to be temperate in all things, to keep 


With respect to God, we are commanded to 


ple in the belief and support of a religion which 
he knew must draw on them persecution, misery, | 
and death, unless he had been authorised by God | 


tee : | himself to establish that religion; and unless he 
and all his time were constantly and almost inces- 


santly occupied. is ing hi : be 
blessinied apr ied iat ot prtegeee he | ply recompensing those who preferred his religion 
AS Aah tire gee} deeper peggy other consideration? The common 


| was conscious that he possessed the power of am- | 


junder our body, and bring it into subjection, 


to preserve an absolute command over all our 
passions, and live soberly, righteously, and gedly 


ways; healing diseases, relieving infirmities, cor-_ 
recting errors, removing prejudices, promoting | 
piety, justice, charity, peace, harmony among | 
men, and crowding into the narrow compass of 
his ministry more acts of mercy and compassion | 
than the longest life of the most benevolent man | 
upon earth ever yet prdiitced. Over his own! 
passions he had obtained the most complete com- 
mand; and though his patience was continually | 
put to the severest trials, yet he was never once | 
betrayed into intemperance or excess in word or 
deed, ‘‘never once spake unadvisedly with his 
lips.” He endured the cruelest insults from his 
enemies with the utmost composure, meekness, 
patience and resignation; displayed the most as- 
tonishing fortitude under a most painful and igno- | 
minious death; and, to crown all, in the very 
midst of his torments on the cross, implored for- 
giveness for bis murderers, in that divinely chari- 


table prayer; ‘‘ Father, forgive them for they) 


know not what they do.” 


jto every 


in this present world. 

These are the general directions given for our 
| conduct in the various situations and relations of 
|life. More particular injunctions are given in 
: | various parts of Scripture, especially in our Sa- 

PROPOSITION VI. /vior’s admirable sermon from the mount, where 
The sublimity of the Lord’s doctrines and the purity of we find a multitade of most excellent rules of 

Ss yeaa precepts confirm the belief of his divine | life, short, sententious, solemn and important, full 

mission. |of wisdom and dignity, yet intelligible and clear. 

There is no where to be found such important But the principal excellence of the gospel morali- 
information, and such just and noble sentiments |ty, and that which gives it an infinite superiority 
concerning God and religion, as in the Scriptures | over all other moral instructions, is this; that it 
of the New Testament. prefers a meek, yielding, complying, forgiving 

They teach us, in the first place, that there is| temper, to that vioient, overbearing, inflexible, 
one Almighty being, who created all things, of imperious disposition, which prevails so much in 
infinite power, wisdom, justice, mercy, goodness; | the world; that it regulates not merely our ac- 
that he is the governor and preserver of this | tions, but our affections and our inclinations; and 
world, which he has made; that his previdential | places the check to licentiousness exactly where 
‘care is over all his works; and that he more par-| it ought to be, that is, on the heart; that it forbids 
ticularly regards the affairs and conduct of men.|us to covet the praise of men in our devotions, 
"They teach us that we are to worship this great | our alms, and all our other virtues; that it gives 


sense, and common feelings of mankind must re-| 

volt at such a preposterous idea, 
It follows, then, that Christ was, in truth, a di- 

vine teacher, and his religion the gift of God, 





Nor was his wisdom inferior to his virtues.— | Being in spirit and in truth; and that the love of | leading rules and principles for all the relative 


The doctrines he taught were the most sublime him is the first and great commandment, the | duties of life; of husbands and wives, of parents 
and the most important that were ever before de-| source and spring of all virtue. They teach us, | and children, of masters and servants, of chris- 
livered to mankind, and every way worthy of that! more particularly, how to pray to him, and for|tian teachers and their disciples, of governors 
God, from whom he professed to derive them, and |that purpose supply us with a form of prayer, | and subjects; that it commands us to be as it 
whose Son he declared himself to be. called the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ which is a model of| were, lights in the world, and examples of good 

His precepts inculeated the purest and most, calm and rational devotion, and which for its con-| to all; to injure no man, but to bear injuries pa- 
perfect morality ; his discourses were full of dig- | ciseness, its clearness, its suitableness to every | tiently ; never to seek revenge, but to return good 
aity and wisdom, yet intelligible and clear; his condition, and for the weight, solemnity, and real | for evil; to love oar enemies, and to forgive oth- 


parables conveyed instruction in the most pleas- 
ing, familiar, and expressive manner; and his an-| 
swers to the many insiduous questions that were. 


importance of its petitions, is without an equal or | ers as we hope to be forgiven; to raise our thoughts 
a rival.”—Paley. They teach us, moreover, | and views above the present life, and to fix our 
what we all feel to be true, that the human heart | affections principally on that which is to come. 





put to him, showed uncommon quickness of con-| is weak and corrupt; that man is fallen from his; But besides all this, the manner in which our 
ception, soundness of judgment, and presence of | original innocence; that he is restored, however, | Lord delivered all his doctrines and all his pre- 
mind, completely baffled all the artifices and mal-' to the favor of God, and the capacity of happiness | cepts; the concise, sententious, solemn, weighty 
ice of his enemies, and enabled him to elude all|by the death and mediation andgatonement of| maxims into which he generally compressed them; 
the snares that were laid for him. It appears) Christ, who is the way, the trutland the life; | the easy, familiar, natural, pathetic parables in 
then, even from this short and imperfect sketch of | and that he will be assisted in his sincere, though | which he sometimes clothed them; that divine au- 
our Savior’s character, that he was beyond com-| imperfect endeavors after holiness, by holiness, | thority, and those awful sanctions with which he 
parison, the wisest and most virtuous person that | by the influence of God’s Holy Spirit. enforced them; these circumstances give a weight 
ever appeared; and even his bitterest enemies al-| These are the great, and interesting, and mo-jand dignity and importance to the precepts of 
low thet he was so. If, then, he was confessedly | mentous truths, either wholly unknown, or but/ holy writ, which no other moral rule can boast. 























122 WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 
If now we ask, as it is very natural to ask, who | and actually established by Christ’s sacrifice.— | poses—the moral, physical, intellectual, and so- 

that extraordinary person could be, that was the The same as referred to in Jon. xii, 31. ‘‘ Now is cial well-being of eur People—to whom, by the 
author of such uncommonly excellent morality as judgmeut of this world,” &c. That, which was Law itself, the subject of License was properly 
this? The answer is, that he was, to all outward to remedy the spiritual death of mankind. In- referred for discussion and decision; and we can 
appearance, the reputed son of a carpenter, liv-,stead of a comparison between, ‘So Christ was have but little doubt, if the provisions of the Law 
ing with his father and mother in a remote and once offered,” and ‘it is appointed unto men! were strictly observed and carried out, that it 
obscure corner of the world, until the time that once to die,” I would iregard the words, ‘ but would result in a most salutary and redeeming in- 
he assumed his public character. ‘* Whence, | after this the judgment;’’ as fulfilled by Christ’s | fluence among us—that the health and stability of 
then, had this man these things, and what wisdom offering; and this fulfilmerit, indicated by the con-|our Public Institutions and State Government 
is. this that was given unto him? He had evi-| junction so, commenciug tie 28th verse. I would would be thereby greatly promoted—and the pros- 
dently none of the usual means or opportunies of then read the passage as follows, viz.: And as it perity of our People, individually and collective- 
“cultivating his understanding or improving his’ is appointed unto man onc: to die in sin, but after ly, be greatly enhanced. Under this view of the 
mind. He was born in a low and indigent condi- | this the judgment, which is to bring life; so, ful- subject we can but hope, that all of our fellow 
tien, without education, without any ancient stores filling the appointed judgment, Christ was once citizens will, in future, give their cordial acquies- 
from whence to draw his wisdom and his morality, | offered. By this offering, the truth of scripture, ence to the law, until ils provisions, to say the 
that were at all likely to fall into his hands. You and the gospel, would be forever established; and least, are fairly and fully tested—and until a le- 
may, perhaps, in some of the Greek or Roman | the light and perfection, would banish falsehood gitimate conclusion shall be made by the People, 
writers, pick out a few of his precepts, or some-|and error, ‘‘the prince of this world,” from the either to modify, repeal or maintain it. 

thing like them. But what does this avail? Those | minds of men. | Daviv Resp, Foreman. 
writers he had never read. He had neverstudied| As I said at the commencement, these remarks; Burlington, Oct. 3d, 1846. 

at Athens or at Rome; he had no knowledge of | are not offered in entire confidence, but with a ; 

orators or philosophers. He understood, proba-| desire, that some more capable person, should 
bly, no language but his own, and had nothing to! remove the difficulties herein set forth. 

give him juster, notions of virtue and religion O. D. Mitrer. 
than the rest of his countrymen and persons in his = Williston, Oct. 15, 1846. 

humble rank of tife usually had. His fellow la- ae Es sab aly 

borers in this undertaking, the persons who assist- Grand Jury Presentment, 


ed him during his life, and into whose handhisre-; ,. og probably by all our denominational papers, is cal- 
lision came after his death, were a few fishermen | The Grand Jury of Chittenden county have culated to awaken many inquiring minds of men, 
i=] , es 


on the lake of Tiberias, as unlearned and unedu-| Presented the prevalent disregard in that county as to the pursuit and object our differing brethren 
cated, and, for the purpose of framing rules of| of the license law. The view which they take of really have in view—by this Alliance, The pro- 
morality, as wnpromising, as hithself. Is it possi-| the case is so evidently just, that it must com- fessed object is ‘‘united action and harmony, in 
ble, then, that such men as these could, without | mend itself to every man’s conscience, whatever | several Protestant denominations of Christians; 

any assistance whatever, produce such perfect |may be the impulses of avarice or appetite. We | but if this be true, how could a creed be intro- 
and incomparable rules of life as those of the commend the document to the careful considera- duced requiring certain dogmas to be believed to 


as 
» ow 





: ( Original.) 
“The Evangelical Allianee "-—Again. 
Dear Broruer,—The perusal of your editorial 
of October 9, on ‘*‘The Evangelical Alliance,” 
and which I see is noticed by the Tiwnpel, and 


gospel; so greatly superior in purity, solidity, tion of our readers. constitute a fellowship? Is not sucha ‘creed ” 
perspicuity, and universal usefulness, to all the|__ Che Presentment is as follows: a contradiction in terms? Look at the 2d article, 
moral lessons of all the philosophers upon earth | lo tue Hon. Country Court Now In Session: and then at the 7th. The 2d says, a belief in the 


put together? Every man of common sense must | The Grand Jurors, within and for the County ‘unity of the Godhead, and Trinity of persons 
(of Chittenden, respectfully represent, that they therein, 


see that this is absolutely impossible; and that | . th *” is required to become a member; and 
there is no other conceivable way of accounting have witnessed during the past year, a disposition the 7th says, a person shall have “ the right and 
for this, than by admitting what these persons | among many of our citizens, to disregard the pro- duty of private judgment in the interpretation of 
constantly affirmed, that their doctrines and their | Y!8t098 of the License Act of Ort. Sist, 1844; the Holy Scriptures.” Now, to-day, you and I 
Y of all pertection, and that an unsual quantity of spirivious Liquor, are believers in the ‘‘ Trinity of persons,” and 

in open and public violation of the law, has been consequently can be members of this ‘‘Alliance,’” 

sold, tothe great injury of our community—where- to-morrow, through the right of ‘ private judg- 


precepts came from the fountai: 
that is, from God himself. 


( Original.) by the public morals have been corrupted, and ment” guarantied to us, we obtain sufficient light 
And as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after the criminal calender of our County enlarged.— from the Bible to discard the trinity, and then can 


this the judgment; so Christ was once offered to bear the We feel bound, in view of these circumstances, we be members? No! So these two articles 


sins of many.—Heb. ix. 27, 28. as conservators of the Law, ina public manner, to are contradictory of themselves; and the latter, | 


The following remarks upon the above scrip-| notice the evil tendencies of such vices and prac- (on private judgment) was probably introduced to 
ture are not offered in confidence of their correct- tices among our fellow citizens. We have no hes- cover up the secret enormity of the ‘‘Alliance” 
ness, so much as with a desire to elicit from some itation in declaring it our duty, to require, at the being as bigoted as the Catholics; and I unite with 
one more competent, what may obviate some dil- | hands of all, a rigid and strict observance of the the Trumpet, ‘ that t bigotry of Roman Catho- 


ficulties in the more usual rendering by us. If law. Ours is a government of laws, and a spirit lies is no more to be deplored than the bigotry of | 


they should appear sufficiently interesting, I would | of insubordination to them, in any case, has a di- Protestants,” nor perhaps quite as much. 
like to see them in your good paper, where they |rect and immediate tendency to destroy their) No one can look at this “Alliance,” with its 
may, perhaps, attract attention to the subject. force, and plunge us into a state of irresponsibili-| present creed, without perceiving that its whole 
To the general view attached to this passage by iy and anarchy, without any acknowledged au-) bearing is dictatorial, and monarchical, as any Ca- 
our folks, viz.: That the death appointed unto thority to guide and direct us. When such a/tholic “council” ever held. It pays no regard 
men is figurative, the men being high priests un- spirit of insubordination has once gaineda footing whatever to whether a man is a Christian or not; 
der the law, thus instituting a comparison, be- among us, it will not be confined to any particu- and if, in Protestant view, Catholicism is anti- 
tween the design of this death, and the offering of lar Act, or Law, but will directly extend to any Christian, by what name shall we call such an 
Cnrist, I would suggest as objections: |Acis or Laws that may not be universally agree- ‘‘Alliance” as this? Well might young Dr. 
First, the oneness of the death appointed unto able, or that may not meet the interests and wish- Beecher, of Ia., say what he lately has of it; and 
men. ‘The high priest died offen in his capacity, es of different sections or classes among us. In all Partialist churches are already but so many 
whereas Christ appeared once in the end of the | such case, the will and wishes, and best interests human tribunals on earth, and this one is over all, 
age, ‘‘ It is appointed unto men once to die,” and |of the majority, indeed of the mass of our com- to lash the smaller ones into obedience to its man- 


Christ was once offered.” munity, might be controlled by the will or capri- dates, as well as to suppress all growing liberal 
Second, these sacrifices were abolished by | ces of a minority, or even of a few, who set the sentiments. 
Christ’s, and yet the apostle speaks of the ap-| Law, as well as the authority of our Legal Tribu- What is the true object of this Alliance? clear- 


pointed death in the present tense, but of Christ’s | nals, and public offices, at defiance. Our Institu- ly power! Ard how is this power to be possess- 
offering in the past. Thus ‘‘it ts appointed,” &c. | tions are based upon the will of the majority con- ed? as clearly by adopting those powerful engines 
but of Christ, he ‘‘was once offered.” How | stitutially expressed. Ours is truly a government the ‘‘trinity,” to corrupt the hearts and suppress 
shall we account for this? |of the People, and when they, through their repre- the reason of men, to bring men into a proper 

Third, the connective mela appeared somewhat | sentatives, exercise their sovereignty in the enact-| state of submission, and then lash “ endless pun- 
awkward in its place, as it occurs in the 27th|ment of Laws for their own guidance and con-| ishment” over their heads till they perform all that 
verse, according to the view alluded to above, and duct, we feel bound to inquire into their viola-| this ‘Alliance’ dictates—the very steps Catholi- 
is, 1 notice, ofien rendered and, instead of bul, tion; so long as they remain unaltered, or unre-|cism took to put a Pope on the throne, and bring 
Why this substitution is made, a moment's exam- pealed, by the same authority that created them, | itself into power; and also for the suppression of 
ination of the text will show. Having presented Nor do we think it our duty to go into the inquiry, | all rights of conscience, liberty, freedom, and jus- 

















these objections, which apply with little force to| whether those Laws are wise or unwise, constitu-|tice, Certainly, the American delegation, men go- 
the view attached to this scripture by most Uni-|tional or uncgpstitutional; if they ave unwise, we | ing from this enlightened country, (who are they?) 
versalists, I beg leave to suggest the following, as | leave if to the . lo make the discovery and repeal | have immortalise@ themselves by their annexing 
a more easy and conclusive termination of St. | them—if they Gre unconstitutional, we leave them io| ‘endless punishment” to the ‘‘creed”; for you 
Paul’s argument for Christianity. the Judiciary, the only proper tribunal, so lo declare. | will at once perceive that without this item, even 





[ would regard the death appointed unto man,| The Grand Jury believe that the Law under | if they had retained the “‘trinty,” they would be 
as the spiritual death of allmen. The judgment, consideration was enacted by our Legislature, | most likely to lose the whole value of the ‘‘Alli- 
as that signified by the breast plate of judgment, | under the best.of motives, and for the best of pur-|ance.” Most thoughtful men! Fit companions 
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eruly of the 5th German Catholic Council A. D. 550! | 
Indeed, they give evidence of being. considerably in 

advance of all’monarchical Governments ; for. benight- 

ened as most of them are, and appropriate as such a 

punishment is to keep the people in subjection to 

such governments, net one Delegate, from them had 

the modesty to iutroduce suck an “ amendinent” to 

the creed ! 

Again, look at the idea of combatting Catholicisin, 
(J suppose a professed part of this Alliance) and at 
the same time runuing to this very Catholicism to 
borrow its “trinity” and ‘endless punishment’ to 
do this work | why, this, is a perfect contradiction of 
itself. Ll borrow a club of you to beat your brains 
out? And so every Protestant who upholds the 
trinity and endless punishments, upholds Catholicism 
in the broadest possible sense ; for these are ils basis, 
and these are both old Catholic dogmas, got up in 
the dark ages, and never belong to true Protestant- | 
ism, for the reason that they are consistent with en- 
lightened reason nor justice. 

Brother, we must now issue a fract showing the 
bearing so called Orthodox religion has in leading 
people into and upholding monarchical goverument, 

ry the suppression of reason, the foundation on which 
all tyrants aud menarchs obtain and retain power, 
and how subversive it is to American religious and 
political freedom ; and then let such a tract be put 
into the handsof every family in the United States. 
Such a tract has rested on my mind for a long time, 
and gow is a proper time for its publication. On 
this pont L am informed that Rev, Mr. ‘Todd, of 
Ohio, in his late * Moral Jusitce of Universalism,” 
has a chapter on this subject. I have not seen his | 
work, but if <o, [think be would bea good brother | 
to issue the tract ; and shall not a general call be now 
made upon kim? Let there be, while I remain 
yours truly, C. S. 


Washington, D. C. 


Formation of Mountains. 

Notwithstanding the late rapid progress of geolo- | 
Zy; it still remains a problem whether the mountains 
of the earth have been furmed by volcanic forces, 
such as exist at the present time, or by the agency | 
of central fire. 

The majority of modern geologists. with Monsieur | 
Cordier at their head, have add@pted the latter opin- 
ion, because the temperature off the earth has been 
found to increase in some proportion as we descend | 
below the surface, that in deep mines the water is- 
suing from the surrounding strata is from 20 to 30 
degrees warmer than the superficial springs. From 
such data it has been inferred that the temperature 
of the earth augments about one degree for every 45 
degrees of descent, making 212 degrees at the depth | 
of two miles, amd increasing in the same ratio to the | 
centre, where every thing is in a state of fusion and 
inclandescence ; and that all mountains have been 
upheaved by the expansive force of this vast, tre- 
inendous furnace, 

With due deference to high authorities in support 
of this hypothesis, 1 shall venture to offer a few brief | 
observations with a view of showing its insufficiency 
to explain the more important phenomena of geol- 
ogy. 

In the first place, if the mountains of the globe 
were elevated by the agency of a central fire, they 
ought to he much higher than they are. 

Secondly. All the loftiest mountains ofour planet 
are confined to the tropical regions, and diminish in 
magnitude on the polar circles, where their average 
height is from four to five times less than in equa- 
torial India, Africa and South America, as may 
be shown hy an appeal to the best recent works on 
physical geography. But if the vast chains that gir- 
dle our planet were upraised by a central fire, it is 
impossible to comprehend why the polar mountains 
should not be as high as those of the tropics, for the 
former are actually nearer the centre of the earth. 

Thirdly. It has been supposed by geologists that 
the earth originally existed in a state of redhot fusion 
throughout, and has heen cooling down ever since, 
because the fossil organic remains of the older sedi- | 
mentary formations, in the northern hemisphere, in- | 
dicate a much higher mean temperature than exists 
at present. 

To this hypothesis it may be answered, that a 
gradual change in the inclination of the earth during | 
long geological epochs would explain the phenome- 
na in a more satisfactory manver ; and even admit-| 
ting that'we have no actual proof of such a change, 
the predominance of land in the tropical, and of wat- 
er in the polar regions, would so far modify the phys- | 
iological conditions of the globe as to permit the ex-_ 
istence of plants and animals in high latitudes, the | 
representations of which are now found in the torrid | 
zone, as mentioned by Mr. Lyell. Besides, it is ad-| 
mitted bv Fourier, that if the earth bad been project- | 


| tions ? 


the same materials, and placed in like circumference, 
would in a second of time. 

Fourthly. That the voleanie action by which 
mountains are elevated, is generally by chemical ac- 
tion at no great depths beneath the surface, would 


appear from the well known fact, that all volcanoes | 


now in existence are found to be submarine or sita- 
ated in the vicinity of the ocean, and abound with 
marine salts, which clearly show that the presence 
of sea-water is their activity ; and if'so, it is evident 
that they cannot be owing to central fire. 

It isalso worthy of notice, that volcanoes are far 
more numerous and active in the tropical, than the 
middle and higher latitudes. From which we are 
authorized to conclude, that the subterranean action 
by which they are generated, like all the chemical 
and vital transformations on the surface of the globe, 
are governed by temperature. 

The vast importance of mountains in the economy 
of Nature, would appear from a variety of consider- 
ations ; they are not only the source of rivers, but of 


| the precious metals and gems, which are forced up 
from the interior potions of the earth to its suface, | 


and placed within the reach of man. 
Whatean be more grand and impressive than the 
immense chains of granite and porphyry that extend 


for hundreds and thousands of miles in length, while | 


they modify the direction of winds, the temperature 
of climates, and seem to be the boundaries of na- 
Were it not for mountains the sea would ev- 
ery where prevail, causing a gloomy waste of land 
and water, ‘There could be no rivers or springs, nor 
any of that beautiful variety. of bill and dale that now 
adorn the earth’s surface, and render it the delightful 
abode of sentient beings. As the composition of or- 
ganized beings, is renewed by their absorption into 
the general circulation, so is the surface of the earth 


| perpetually renovated by the disintegredation of 


mountains, which are gradually worn away by the 


, action of running waters, and transported to valleys, 
| lakes and seas—‘** Old things pass away, and all things 


hecome new.” ‘The air, the ocean, and earth, are 
forever in motion under the government of wise and 
beneficent laws, which pervade the whole system of 
nature, ina state of undecaying vigor and youthful 
beauty.— Bentley. 


Power of the Imagination. 

The following remarkable and interesting case, 
furnishing a strong illustration of the strength of the 
imagination, and the importance of sound judgment 
and practical good sense ina curer of mental diseases, 
was published some years ago in an English period- 
ical : 

A student at Jena, about sixteen years of age, 
having a weak and irritable nervous frame, but in 
other respects healthy, left his apartment during 
twilight, and suddenly returned with a pale, dismal 


countetiance, assuring his companion that he was 
doomed to die in thirty-six hours, or at nine o’clock 


in the morning of the second day. ‘The sudden 
change of a young mind naturally alarmed his friend; 
but no explanation was given of the cause. Every 
attempt of ridiculing his whimsical notion was fruit- 
less ; and he persisted in affirming that hisdeath was 
certain and inevitable. A numerous circle of his fel- 
low students soon assembled, with a view to dispel 
these gloomy ideas, and to convince him of his folly, 
by arguments, satire and mirth. He remained, how- 
ever, uashaken in bis strange conviction ; being ap- 
pareotly inanimate in their company ; and expressing 
his indignation at the frolies and witticisins applied 
to his peculiar situation. Nevertheless, it was con- 
jectured that a calin repose during the night would 
produce a more favorable change in his faney ; but 
sleep was banished, and the approaching dissolution 
engrossed his attention during the nocturnal hours. 
Eearly the next morning,he sent for Professor Huf- 
eland, who found him making arrangements for his 
burial—taking an affectionate leave of his friends,and 
on the point of concluding a letter to his father, in 
which he announced the fatal catastrophe that was 
speedily tohappen. After examining his condition 
of mind and body, the Professor could discover no re- 
markable deviation from his usual state of health, 
excepting a small contracted pulse, a pale counten- 
ance, dull oy drowsy eves, and cold extremities ; these 
symptoms, however, sufficiently indicated a general 
spasmodic action of the nervous system, which also 
exerted its influence over the mental faculties. ‘The 
most serious reasoning on the subject, and all the 
philosophical and medical eloquence of Dr. Hufe- 
land, had not the desired effect ; and though the stu- 
dent admitted that there might be no ostensible cause 
of death discoverable, yet this very circumstance was 
peculiar to his case ; and such was his inexorable 
destiny, that he must die next morning, without any 
visible morbid symtom. In this dilemma, Dr. Hufe- 
lund proposed to treat him as a patient. Politeness 


ty-four hours left for bis life, Dr. Hufeland deemed 
| proper to direct such remedies as prove powerful ex- 
/citants, in order torouse the vital energy of his pupil, 
and relieve him from bis captivated fancy. Hence 
ihe preseribed a strong emetic and purgative ; order- 
ed blisters to be applied to both calves of the legs, 
and at the same time stimulating elysters to be ad- 
ministered. Quietly submitting to the doctor’s treat- 
ment, he observed that his body being already half « 
corpse, all means of recovering it would be in vain. 
Indeed, Dr. Hufeland was not a little surprised, ow 
repeating his vist in the evening, to learn that the 
emetic had but very little operated, and that the blis# 
ters had not even reddened the skin. ‘The case be- 
came more serious ; and the supposed victim of death 
began to triumph over the incredulity of the pro- 
fessor and his friends. This circumstanced, Dr. 
Hufeland perceived how deeply and destructively 
that mental spasm must have acted on the body, to 
produce a degree of insensibility from which the 
worst consequences might be apprehended. All the 
inquiries into the origin of this single betief had hith- 
erto been unsuccessful. Now only, he disclosed the 
secret to one of his intimate friends—namely, that 
onthe preceding evening he had met with a white 
figure in the passage, which nodded to him, and at 
the same moment he heard a voice exclaiming—* The 
day after tomorrow, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
thou shalt die ! He cantinged to settle his domes- 
tic affairs ; made his will ; minutely appointed his 
funeral ; and even desired his friends to send for a 
clergyman ; which request, however, was counter- 
jacted. Night appeared, and he began to computé 
| the hours he had to live, till the ominous next morn- 
| ing. 
| His anxiety evidently increased with the striking 
|of every clock within hearing. Dr. Hufeland was 
{not without apprehension, when he recollected in- 
|stances in which more imagination had produced 
, melancholy effeets—but as eveiy thing depended on 
| procrastinating or retarding that hour in which the 
event was predicted ; and on appeasing the tempest 
ofa perturbed imagination, till reasion had obtained 
the ascendiuncy, he resolved upon the following ex- 
pedient : Having a complaisant patient who refused 
| hot to take the remedies preseribed for him (because 
he seemed conscious of the superior agency of his 
tind over that of the body,) Dr. Hufeland had re- 
course to laudanum, combind with the extract of hen- 
bane—twenty drops of the former, avd two grains 
of the latter, were given to the youth, with such ef- 
fect that he fell into a profound sleep, from which he 
did not awake till eleven o’clock on the next mern- 
ing. Thus the prognosticated fatal hour elapsed; 
and his friends, waiting to welcome the bashful pa- 
tient, who had agreeably disappointed them, turned 
the whole affair into ridicule. ‘The first question, 
however, after recovering from his artificial sleep, 
was—* What is the hour of the morning ? On being 
answered that his presages had not been verified by 
experience, he assured the company that all these 
transactions appeared to him but a dream. After 
that time, he enjoyed a long state of health, and was 
completely cured of a morbid imagination. 

Had this youth fallen into less sagacious hands,the 
event would no doubt have answered to the predie- 
tion ; and the occurrence would have stood as irre- 
fragible evidence of that creed which imagines that 
the times have not long since passed of individual 
and immediate communication between the world of 
sense and the world of spirit. How the fancy origin- 
ated, itis as difficult to say as it isto explain the 
phenomena of dreams.” 





Influence of Capital Punishment. 


The following startling facts show that the death 
penalty does uot exert that beneficial and restraining 
influence upon the community which its advocates 
so zealously claim for it : 

The body of Cook, executed for the murder of Mr. 
Peas at Leicester, was huvg in chains on Saturday, 
lith August, 1882. The next day, Sunday, the low- 
er orders flocked to the place ‘ from all quarters, not 
to take a moral lesson, but to gratify a depraved eu- 
riosity in the first instance, and then revel in intoxi- 
cation and riot. A sort of fair was actually held in 
the vicinity of the disgusting spectacle ; and even at 
the foot of the gibbet, on the Sunday evening, were 
a knot of fellows collected playing cards !—so much 
for the terror it inspired !—Morning Herald, Sept. 
10th, 1882, 

A pirate, whose name was Gibbs, was executed at 
New York in 1831. When about to undergo bis 
sentence, he was asked the reason why they killed so 


| many persons whose property they had secured ?— 
|* The laws,’ he replied, ‘are the cause of so many 
'murders : because a man has to suffer death for pira- 
|cy, and the punishment of murder is no more. 1 


hen, 


ed into a medium 58 degress below zero, at any giv-| induced the student to accept the offer, but he assured | you know, all witnesses are out of the way: [am 


en temperature, it would not cool more in 1,800,000 | 
years shen a globe one foot diameter, composed of | 





the physician that medicine would not operate. 


sure, ifthe punishment was different, there would 


As uo time was to be lost, there being only twen-|not be so many murders.’"—New York paper. 
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(From the Star in the West.) 


Is Man a Free Agent? 
BY REV. L.C. TODD. 


Universalists are just as much divided on this 
question as any others, yet { think the apparent di- 
versity of opinion among all sound reasoners is more 
attributable to the vagueness of language and the 
different sense which men attach to words, than to 
any real difference of opinion on the subject. 1 
think I know something of man’s moral and mental 
constitution ; and I have no doubt he is a free agent, 
and that is the true definition which should be ap- 
plied to him, and to all sentient beings. ‘To make 
this appear, we must ascertain the free and proper 
meaning of the terms Free Ageut, and then see 
whether they will apply to man. ~* 

Some have supposed the word agent to signify ex- 
clusively one that acts for or instead of another ; and 
such a one would be always bound and limited by 
the will of his employer ; and of course, not free, so 
that a free agent would be a contradiction in terms. 
This isa mistake. Such is not the exclusive sense 
of the term. The word agent is derived from a La- 
tin word, which signifies simply to act, or to perform. 
And its true meaning is one who acts or does any- 
thing. Hence, we speak of human agency, and of 
divine agency, &c. Anything that acts is an agent— 
any thing which produces any effect, whether visible 
or invisible, tangible or intangible, is an agent wheth- 
er it acts for another or for itself. This definition of 
egent, is, beyond all controversy, the true one.— 
Therefore, all the arguments against man’s free 
agency, founded on an assumed erroneous definiton 
of the term agent, is removed and can have no 
weight with intelligent readers. _— Ido not sup- 
pose many not intelligent will read me.) God is an 
agent. Man is an agent, and so is every living be- 
ing that acts, and every thing that exerts any power 
whatever. 

‘The next question to be settled is, whether the 
agent man is free. This involves considerations 
more abstruse and perplexing : and through the va- 
gueness and imperfection ef language, sophists and 
disputants have been enabled to draw out volumes 
of arguments on both sides, with which to amuse 
and perplex mankind. We want to agree what 
freedom means, before we enquire whether man pos- 
sesses it or not. It would not be fair to assume that 
it means something which all but idiots know can- 
not possibly exist inthe universe; and then go to 
work gravely to prove that man is not a free agent ! 
By what rule shall we settle the meaning of words ? 
By the common use and general acceptation of the 
word. ‘This is the true rule and the only one. The 
definitions of dictionaries are, founded on this rule 
alone. Their authors only tell us in what sense and 
import their words are generally used at the time 
they write, by good speakers ani writers. 

Now then, if we can find the something really ex- 
isting in man, which is generally meant by free- 
dom, then we shall find man to be free in the true 
and proper sense of the term. If this something can- 
not be found in man, then the words free and free- 
dom are founded on a gross philosophical error, and 
ought to be expunged from our language and their 
corresponding words from all languages. Because, 
if there be nothing in reality for these words to ex- 
press, their entire use is useless, and worse, as it 
tends to error. But how think you we should get 
along in the complicated business of life, without 
some words expressive of that something which we 
mean by freedom? We could easily manage if 
there be nothing in nature, corresponding to the 
sense in which we use the terms. Words generally 
originate in colloquial necessity ; and the necessity 
of word, expressive of freedom has been so much 
felt among all nations and in all ages, that they a- 
bound in all languages undet heaven ; and the Bible 


j ; ; any other | 
recognizes as much human freedom as any other 


book. Now I contend that all nations, ages and 
languages, as well as the Bible, recognize an error 
for truth, if that something which they all mean 
foesnotexist! But ifthe freedom, which all Jan- 
guages mean and imply, does really exist in man, 
then he is a free actor, or a free agent. 

Let us now put on the spectacles of common sense 
and cool discrimination, and look into man to see 
whether that something belongs to him, which is 
generally denoted by the words free and freedom.— 
We can perform voluntary actions, and are some- 
times compelled to perform those which are involun- 
tary. All our actions are of one or the other of 
these classes. They are all either voluntary or in- 
voluntary. Voluntary actions are free actions, and 
iawvoluntary actions are compulsory. Am I right in 
this? Ifa voluntary action is what the world gen- 
erally mean, in all ages and languages, by a free ac- 
tion, then Iam right. Because the sense in which a 
word is generally used and understood, is it only true 
sense, the subtleties of logicians.to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


ry to his own will, and that voluntarily, we could 
not know but that the best man in the world would 
do the worst acts. Moral purity of mind would be 


Nothing more is generall:y :neant, when men speak 
or write of free acts, than siimply that they are vol- 
untary acts. Yes, [am right in this definition. A ) : { 
man is taken, bound hand amd foot, and forced to|no security against the most criminal conduer.— 
prison. He goes not voluntarily, but by compulsion | Neither would moral depravity be any evidence of 
or necessity. It is said of hian, that he did not go | bad conduct, nor a vicious life any evidence of de- 
freely, or of his own will and accord, Again, the | pravity. But the great teacher says, * By their fruits: 
prison is opened—he is permitted to go out ; his lib-| ye shall know them. Ye cannot gather grapes of 
erty is restored to him. He is: i‘ree to go out ; and | thorns, nor figs of thistles. A good tree eannot bring 
he goes out freely, that is, of his own will, and not forth corrupt fruit ; neither can a corrupt tree bring 
by compulsion, Freedom and mecessity are words | forth good fruit.” Moral freedom does not consist 
used to distinguish voluntary acts from those that in having power to will to do, and not to do, at the 
are compulsory. When we act l»y our own will we | same time—to act voluntarily against our own voli- 
act freely, and when we act contrary to our own tions—to will and not to will atthe same time ; nor 
will, we act from necessity or the compulsion of out-|in a power to have a will caused or produced with- 
ward force. [contend this is the distinction which | outa cause. Such freedom as this is a contradic- 
these words imply in their legitimate use and appli- | tton—an impossibility ; and cannot exist in Godman, 
cation. All voluntary actors, therefore, are free a- | nor any other being. This is not that freedom 
gents. ‘The above is conclusive proof of man’s free | which all sentient beings enjoy, from God to the 
agency, unless some will define freedom to be some- | meanest worm—that freedom which is felt by all, 
thing which is never meant by the word, and which|and recognized by all languages. But the power 
is impossible ; then they may show that man is not| of voluntary action, to act as we will, to pursue our 


such a being, and none will dispute them. We now 
come to another point, thatis, the agency which 
moves the will. Whenever the will is moved, it is 
moved by something. ‘There is a cause tor every- 
thing whichis caused. There must be something 
which produces every thing which is produced. 
human volitions must have causes which produce 
them, and these causes must be sufficient to produce 
them, else they would not be produced. For no ef- 
fect can be produced by an inadequate cause, any 
more than it can be produced without any cause at 
all; and every cause, which is sufficent and ade- 
quate to the effect must inevitably produce it. The 
causes of human volitions are external influences, 
together with internal qualities of mind. The same 
external influences produce volitions in one mind 
and not in another, depending on the qualities of the 
mind on which they act. Suppose I enter a room 
where there are three persons. One of then is an 
office-seeking politician, one a miser, and the third, 
a virtuous, generous, noble-minded philanthropist.— 
I wish to produce a volition in each mind to perform 
an act of hospitality. When explained, the philan- 
thropist is at once on his feet, a will is produced by 
the presentation of an object adapted to his mind.— 
The other two are yet unmoved. I next explain 
how this will aid in securing votes for them at the 
election. This brings up the politician—none then 
more hospitable than he. Another will is produced. 
Lastly, 1] present some money. ‘The lover of the 
root of evil is up ina moment—he is ready for ac- 
tion, another will is produced, Three volitions are 
here caused by three different objects acting upon 
three different mental organizations, in accordance 
with the laws of mind. The presentation of gold 
tends to move the wills of persons who desire gold : 
ardent spirits te move the wills of those who love it ; 
sensual objects the wills of the sensual ; fame, the 
wills of the ambitious ; vicious objects the wills of 
the vicious ; virtuous objects the wills of the virtu- 
ous ; and religious considerations the wills of the re- 
ligious. Therefore, it is by observing what object, 
and how much object is sufficient te move a person’s 
will to do a given act, that we judge and decide up- 
on the qualities of his mind. We see the act and 
know the object was bad. From these facts we 
judge correctly of his moral qualities ; that he must 
have been so much depraved, or such circumstances 
could not have produced, in bis mind, such a_voli- 
tion. The expression is common, and no more com- 
mon than true, that “ he could have done otherwise, 
if he had been of a mind to.” A man has murdered 
—if he had possessed a mind or will not to murder 
at the time, he would have avoided it. The only 
reason in the world why he did not avoid it, is be- 
cause had not a mind todo so. And the only reas- 
jon why be had nota mind to avoid it, is, that his 
mind was too much depraved to resist the influence 
of the objects then acting upon it. Jfhe had ‘not a 
mind to murder, then he could have abstained from 
the deed, surely ! [fhe had no gravitation too, he 
| could fly. A man without eyes ,could see, ¢f he had 
jthem! And ¢fall Universalists were wise and good 
jas our fundamental principles are clear, what a no- 








woald be ! Now while this murderer had a mind to 
do the deed, it was impossible for him to have a 
mind not to doit. For that would imply that he 
could will to do it, and will not to do it at the same 
time. ‘The whole will in opposition to the whole 
will! As well might one upon coining to two roads, 
think of taking both at once! If man’s free volun- 
tary actions were not the inevitable result of his 
mental’ and moral qualities, combined with external 
influence, we should have no index to character.— 
Though we might see one acting very wrong, yet we 
should not know but he willed all the time to do 
good. If we see one always doing good, yet we 
could not know but he all the tine willed to commit 
the blackest crimes. If he had power to act contra- 





All| 


ble class of generous and pure-minded christians they | 


own choice ; that is freedom. 

| the only meaning of the word. ‘'berefore, Man id 
a free agent. And when our friends call man a ma- 
chine, and controvert his mora} and mental freedoimn, 
they misuse and prevent the meaning of words.— 
They confound those actions which result from. vol- 
ition, with those which result from physical force ; 
and thus perplex and confound the minds of thous- 
sands, in reference to the obligations of virtue and 
the nature of man’s accountability. Man has as 
much freedom as is possible, in the nature of things 
—as much, in bis sphere, and the same kind of free- 
dom too, that God possesses. ‘The word machine: 
means a thing which moves without volition. ‘This 
we call necessary eompulsory action, to distinguish 
it from the voluntary movings of thought and feel- 
ing. This distinction is founded in nature, and the 
philosophy of morals and religion must recognize it, 
or cease to be. 


ft isthe meaning, and 


Capital Punishment, as Examined by Reason and 
Experience. 
BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM, D. D., BRUNSWICK, ME. 


After an examination of the Scriptural Argment, 
the Professor proceeds tu examine the subject in the 
light of reason and egperience, as follows :— 


**T proceed now toremark on the subject of Capital 
Punishment, as viewed in the light of Reason and 
Experience. And in order to render the discussion 
as simple as possible, | will concede something to 
our opponents, and will take it for granted that Soci- 
ety has the right of punishing capitally, provided that 
it is necessary for the support of Soeiety and really 
does any good, which could no be séeured some oth- 
er way. Accordingly our present object is to show 
that the results of capital punishment practically 
considered, are pot such as to justify its infliction.— 
In doing this; it is proper to state the ends or objects. 
of punishment. The four great objects or ends of 
punishment are generally supposed to be the follow- 
ing :—(1) reparation for injury done,—(2) the refor- 
mation and the good of the offender himself,—(3) the 
direel protection of society against future attacks br 
the same individual,—(4) the benefit of the dentiple 
on other evil disposed persons.—Let us accordingly 
examine Capital Punishment, in connection with 
these great objects or ends. 

“In the first place, we cannot reasonably suppose, 
that the punishment of death is inflicted on the 
| ground of Reparation, in any strict and proper sense 
jof this term. In eases of loss of property and mere 
|injury of person, such as theft, house-breaking, as- 
jsault, highway robbery, maiming, arson, and the 
like, it certainly would not be easy to perceive, how 
a reparation connects itself with a punishment in- 
volving death. Furthermore the inflinction of the 
punishment of death, even in cases of murder, is of 
itself no reparation. It does not restore the person 
previously killed to life; nor does it do him any 
good, or affect himin any way whatever. On the 
contrary, it takes away the opportunity and means 
of that indirect reparation which might otherwise 
ihave been made, either to the murdered person’s 
farnily, or to the State of which he is a member.— 
| Wedo not deny, that the taking of the life of the 
(criminal may, in some instances, minister to the re- 
i vengeful feelings of those, who survive ; but this is 
/not, in propriety of speech, a reparation ; it is cer- 
| tainly not that species of reparation, which writers 
on this subject commonly have in view, when they 
use the term. And besides this would be an object, 
which enlightened reason, as well as the Gospel, 
condemns ; which is never openly avowed as the ob- 
ject of public punishment ; and which the judicious 
and enlightened legislator certainly would not ap- 
prove. We feel no hesitancy, therefore, in saying 
that capital punishments cannot stand on this basis. 

‘ 11.—The second object mentioned is the refor- 
mation and good of the offender. This is a great ob- 
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ject undoubtedly ; one which the best interests of 
society require us to pursue, and which has the ad- 
vantage of being approved by enlightened reason, at 
the same time that it is accordant with the benevo- 
Jent spirit of the New ‘Testament. There is reason 
to believe, however, that the importance of this great 
object is not estimated so highly as it ought to be-— 
It must be admitted, that men have but little of the 
spirit, involved inthe declaration of the Savior.— 
‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
entance.’ ‘They are more selfish and less benevo- 
ent than they should be ; but this does pot alter 
their duty, nor the nature and reason of things.— 
The government of a country, if we have any cor- 
rect view of its true nature, stands, in reference to 
the citizens, in Loco Parentis. ‘The government is 
the father ; the citizens are the children. Notice 
and reason alike establish this analogy ; axd from 
this analogy, which exists between — and civ- 
il government, it would not be difficult to deduce 
principles,faccordant with those, which the Gospel 
itself furnishes. If a child commits an offence, even 
one of the most aggravated nature, does the father 
puthim to death,—does he smite him to death with 
an axe,—or does he rather seek by every means in 
his power to reform him? There can be but one} 
answer to sucha question. Civil government, there- 
fore, if there is truly an analogy between civil and | 
arental government, should pursue the same course, | 
t should seek to recover and reform, and not to cast 
off and destroy. But on the plan of Capital Punish- 
ment, this great object is necessary defeated. When 
a man is dead, there is certainly no power in his fel- 
low men to reform him or to benefit him in any way. 
On the contrary by putting him to death, they have 
not only cut him off from society, but have perhaps 
done all in their power to prevent his making a snit- 
able preparation to appear in the presence of his 
Creator. Capital Punishments, therefore, find no 
support here also. 
 {L1.—That the third object mentioned, viz : the 
protection of society in future against the same in- 
dividual, can be secured by means of capital punish- 
ment, is readily admitted. [tis certainly easy to 
see, that when a man’s dead, he can no longer do 
hurt in his own person. But this objeet can be se- 
cured, to the general satisfaction of the community, 
by shutting the offender up in prison. ‘The public 
do not demand,that criminals should be put to death, 
because there is no possibility of otherwise prevent- 
ing future attacks ; they feel that the legielature can 
give them ample security in that matter in other 
ways. Capital Punishment, therefore, finds no sup- 
port here, so long as we have the materials for erect- 
img around the criminal a circumvallation of iron 
and granite sufficient to confine him. We are able 
to do this ; and in doing this, are able to secure at 
once all the great objects, for which punishments are 
instituted. By keeping the criminal in prison and 
at labor, although, if murder be his crime, be can 
certainly make some reparationto the State and 
to his family for the loss they have sustained at his | 
hands. We may also consult the good of the offen-| 
der, if we punish him by confinement, in prison, not | 
oély by the remedial effect of the imprisonment it-| 
self, but also by giving him religious instructions, | 
and offordiug him an opportunity for reflection and | 
repentance. ‘The punishment, furtherusore, is con-| 
sidered by the- community a great one, and the ex-| 
ample of it is admitted to be impressive and in a| 
high degree efficacious, And besides, if the prisoner | 
is wrongfully condenimned, as is sometimes the case, | 
there is an opportunity of subsequently rectifying the 
unjust judgment, which cannot be done, if he be put! 
todeath. And whatis no small consideration, we | 
may inflict this punishment in such a way as to be} 
fully in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel.—| 
The taking of human life, the sundering of soul and | 
body, deliberately and on set purpose, so far from! 
being accordant with the benevolence of the Gospel, 
is abhorrent to the feelings humanity. There is | 
something within us, which tells us it ought not to 
be done, unless we cad find a specific and clear war- 
rant for it from Him, who is the author of life. But 
whatever may be true of the temporary regulations 
ofthe Old ‘Testament, we are unable to discover 
any such warrant in that purer, more permanent, 
and more perfect system, which is contained in the 
New Testament. On the contrary, the whole spirit, 
of the New ‘Testament seems to be adverse to taking | 
life. I maintain, therefore, that the protection of | 
Society can be secured as well, and that the other | 
great objects of puvishinen can be secured better by 
imprisonment, than by death. And I believe that 
teflecting men will generally fall in with this view, 
xcepting in one particular, to which I propose to 
give a little further attention in my next communica- 
von,” 
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When you have spoken the word, it reigns over 
you ; but while it is not yet spoken, you reign 
over it. 


Maine Temperance Law. 


Really, we begin to fell proud of Maine as setting 
some examples in fearless legislation, on the side of 
Humanity and Good Order, which, it is to be hoped, 
other States will be induced to follow. She was the 
first to abolish Capital Punishment , the first to for- 
bid her Judges proscribing Universalists as_incom- 
petent witness in Court : the first to abolish Military 
Musters and Trainings—those schools of folly and 
bad association. This season she has passed a law 
to protect families fram the deceptions of foreign 
pedlers—allowing no one to peddle who has not 
been in the country five years, and not even then 
withowt being licensed and paying a high price for 
his license, and being confined in his travels to the 
County in which he resides and is known. She has 
also passed a law making it punishable for any per- 
son to sell quack madicines and nostrums, without 
having the ingredients and the proportions used in 
the composition printed and pasted on the botile or 
package—so that the purchaser may know just what 
he is buying, and whether it is safe and worth the 
price or not. This is a new, but an excellent law 
against deception. 

She has also passed a law in aid of Temperance, 
more fundamental than any other State has yet 
dared to enact. This goes to the root of the evil— 
even to the money motive, which is ‘the root of all 
evil.’ How it will operate, we can not yet say, but 
hope it will work well. At any rate, the Legisla- 
ture is entitled to credit for its high Temperance 
notions—a circumstance highly favorable to the mor? 
al notions of the State which the Legislature is sup- 
posed to represent. ¥." 

A correspondent of the Christian Mirror, writing 
from Augusta, gives the following account of the 
Law, in which all the people are interested: 

Before tne Legislature assembled, Judge Reding- 
ton who has had ample opportunity of seeing the 
many defects of the old law had drafted a bill which 
is the basis of the new law. Its main features are 
these : 

1. No domestic liquors of an intoxicating nature 
shall be sol! directly or indirectly at wholesale or 
retail, except for medicinal and mechanical purpos- 
es. Foreign liquors to be sold only in such quanti- 
tities as U. S. laws admit, and then the seller must 
prove the fuct of importation which makes no easy 
matter, 2. The officers of the several towns may 
license from one to three persons under bonds 
of $600 each for one to sell as above specified. All 
others who sell are fined from one to twenty dollars | 
first offence, from $5 to $20 for 2d, with a bond of 
$50 to abate the nuisance for six months, and forfeit- 
ing all money received for liquor thus sold. 

2. Penalty recoverable on complaint before Jus- | 
tice of the peace, action brought in name of com- | 
plainant or town, the half of penalty accruing to | 
prosecutor, other half to town, complainant is a wit- 
ness in the case, and if two of licensing board en- | 
dorsed the writ, defendant recover, no costs. If de-| 
fendaut apeals, he gives a bond of fifty dollars ob- 
ligating him to pay all costs, &c. recovered against | 
him. 4. All property received for liquors not sold, | 
is recoverable, any time within six years after recep- | 
tion, by guardian, executor, adiministrator, purcha- | 








) : Br Aye 
j ser or creditor, and is applied by first three to relieve | violations of the law. 


family or relations of purchaser—by creditor to pay- | 
ment of his own debt and costs. Seller forfeits not | 
more than $100 over his receipts. 

The reader will observe from the above abstract, | 


| that § the axe is laid at the root,’ of this evil as of all| 


other evils, namely ‘love of money.’ It now de-| 
volves upon sober citizens to wield the axe vigor-| 
ously, and should it need a keener edge or new set-} 
ting the Legislatere will again doubtless lend their | 
aid. This bilits decidedly in advance of all pre-| 
vious legislation on the subject, either in this State, | 
or it is thought, in any other State, and enables Maine | 
to say to her sister States, ‘ DIRIGO? is the contest. | 

It is well known that Maine ed in the reformation | 
of the militia system—abolishing trainings and mus- 
ters, those delectable schools of vice, and although 
sundry attempts have heen made to revive them,they 
have proved wretchedly abortive, as instanced the 
present session, when a bill—emuanating from some 
major-generals whose titles are growing rusty— 
which was introduced, quartering a little squad of 
5000 volunteers upon the treasury received but two 
votes in the House. ‘This looks charmingly pacific, 
and shows that Maine has * put away some of her 


childish things’ and ‘helds fast to that which is} 


good~’—-Banner. 


Two boys going home one day, founda box in| 


the road, and disputed who was the finder. They 
fought a whole ofternoon without coming toa de- 
cision. At last they agreed to divide the contents 
equally ; but on opening the box, lo and behold ! it 
was empty. Few wars have been more profitable 





than this to the parties concerned. 


THE WATCHMAN, 


ELI BALLOU, Editor. 
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The License Law. 


A bill was introduced into the Legislature on Wednes- 
day last, relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors, &c. 
It is considerably different, in many of its provisions, 
from the law of 1844, and we think it a decided improve - 
ment on that statute. We never liked some of the fea- 
tures of the present law. One of its great defects is its 
want of uniformity throughout the state. The freemen 
in several counties might so vote, that in one county, 
the liquor business should be prohibited, while in adjoin- 
ing counties all around this one, the license ticket pre- 
vails, and there the useful traffic is carried on in full tide 
of legal and ‘‘successful experiment.’’ In this case, it 
must be clear to every one, that the prohibitory law 
would not be and could not be executed. It then becomes 
worse than nothing, because it is almost universally dis- 
obeyed, and that with impunity. And even if liquor 
were not sold for beverage in this county, the rum drink~ 
ing part of community would continue to get the article 
from those who were licensed to deal in it in the counties 
around about them. Not only so, but one year a county 
may go against licensing, andjthe next year in favor of 
it, and so vice versa. Thus, the want of uniformity in 
the operations of the law favors monopoly and _partiali- 
ty, and renders business operations uncertain. There are 
also other defects in the present law, which we have not 
room to notice. 

The bill now before the Legislature, should it become 
the law of the State, will be uniform in its operations 
throughout the commonwealth. It proposes that, some 
time in February of each year, the freemen shall be 
called to the polls, aud that on each vote cast, there 
shall be either the words, ** License’’ or ** No-License;’” 
and, if there shall be a majority of the License votes, 
then, the civil authority shall grant licenses throughout 
the State for the sale of ardent spiritis, &c.; but, if the 
majority of the votes so cast, shall be ‘* No-License,’’ 


| then, there shall be no licenses granted in the State for 


the sale of ardent spirits, &c., except by persons appoint- 
ed in each town, to sell for medicinal and mechanica} 
purposes; and each violation of this law subjects the of- 
fender to a fine of from $20 to $50, with costs, &c. It 
makes it the imperative duty of the State’s Attorneys in 
the several counties to cnforce the law. They are to 
be informing officers, and a justice of Peace may bind 
the offenders to appear at the County Court for trial.— 


| The Grand jury have cognizance of such offences, and 


any person may enter a complaint to the magistrates for 
On the whole, in the present 
state of affairs. we hope this bill will become a law—not 
that it suits our views in every respect—for we would 
have the Legislature abolish the whole liqour business 
throughout the State, except for medicinal and mechan- 
ical purposes, and that too, without referring the matter 
back to vote of the people—but as this cannot be expec- 
ted—we hope the bill proposed and ordered to be prin- 
ted, will be passed at the present session. Then, if a 
majority of the freemen in this commonwealth,vote in fa- 
vor of licensing this wholesale work of disease, pauper- 
ism, crime and death, we shall submit to it until public 
sentiment, arises in its majesty and puts it down ; but if 
| @ majority are against the traffic, as we believe they are 
then away with the miserable stuff—the death-distillins 
| poison, and thus lessen the poverty, distress, crime 
| and expenses of our people. We close by stating our 
| old argument on this subject, viz. 
' dealing in 
why then does the State grant a license to men to 
| do right ? 


If the business of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, is righi, 


But, if this business is wrong, why should 
the State grant to certain men, a license to do wrong ? 
Why sell indulgences to sin and make herself a particeps 
criminis in the matter, on the principle that ** the par- 
taker is as bad as the thief ?”’ 

But whatever laws, we may have on this important 
subject, we earnestly hope that there may be no relaxa- 
tion on the part of the friends of temperance in their ef- 
forts to promote the temperance cause by the use of 
‘* moral suasion.’’ : 
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New and Strange Doctrine. 


During a late tour, we happened to stop over night in 
Essex, N. Y., and learning that a protracted meeting 
was in progress in that place under the command of Rev. | 
Mr. Grant, whom we once met in an oral discussion at | 
Danville, in this State, we concluded to go in during the | 
evening. Mr. Grant, of course, preached, and he pro- | 
fessed to be on the subject of Christian Adoption. He | 
made adoption to consist in entire sinless perfection, or | 
He said there was no difference | 


entire sanctification. 
between the new birth or regeneration and sanctification | 
or holiness—that when a person is born again he is en- 
tirely sanctified. We then supposed he was going to 

adopt the idea that regeneration is progressive, but in| 
this we were mistaken, for he labored long and loud to | 
show that Christians may be and some are entirely sanc- 
He advocated the notion | 


tified ina very short time. 
that none can be happy after death only those who are 
entirely sanctified or holy before death. On the whole, 
we thought his object was to convince the Methodist 
minister and his folks who were present, that he, though | 
a close communion Baptist, agreed with them most fully 
in their doctrine of perfection. He went, however, al- | 
together beyond the Methodists in his views of coming 
to immediate perfection. He did not inform us whether 
he himself has already attained to sinless perfection or 
not; but how can a man preach that to others of which 
he knows nothing experimentally himself ? 

We should like to inquire of Mr. Grant, how people in | 
the apostolic age could become ‘* babes in Christ,’’ be- 
fore they were regenerated or born again? He main- 
tained that when Paul wrote the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans, he and his brethren were ‘* babes in Christ,’’ but | 
they had not then been regenerated or born again, i. e. 
they were not then entirely sanctified. We should also 
like to inquire, if it is not a matter of Christian experi- | 





ence, that the warfare between the flesh and spirit of | 
which the apostle speaks, is continued by the faithful | 
through life? We could not but think that his doctrinal | 
explanations were unscriptural, dark, confused and con- | 
tradictory, while his exhortatory appeals were powerful 
and moving indeed. We hope he will study that sub-| 
ject over again and see if he can not get it more clearly | 
elucidated in his own mind. | 

He did not have much to say against Universalism.— 
We noticed only two pointe. Quoting the passage ‘‘ he 
that is dead is freed from sin,’’ he said, ‘* our Universal- 
ist friend holds that this is natural death.”’ Now he 
should know, that some Universalists take this view of 
the expression, and most, perhaps, agree with him, that 
the meaning is, ‘‘he that is dead éo sin is freed from sin.”’ 
He will notice, that literal death is mentioned in Rom. 
vii. 8, 4,5, 9,10. And if it is not true, that he that is 
literally dead is freed sin, how did it happen that death 
was selected as an emblem or figure of ceasing to sin. 
We believe he contends that whatever is true figuratively 
is also true literally. Was not the death of Christ men- 
tioned in this connexion, a literal death ? 

He alco cited the words, ‘‘ for the end of those things 
is death,’ and inferred that this death pertains to the 
final state of man, from the words in the next verse, viz. 
** Ye have your fruit unto holiness and the end everlast- 
ing life.”? He said Universalists admit that ‘*everlast- 
ing life’? means the final state of man—then the death 
which is contrasted with it must also pertain to man’s 
final state. Both of these statements are incorrect. The 
life no more means man’s final state than holiness. Ho- 
liness and life are cause and eflect; and when the ellipsis 
is supplied the passage reads, ** Ye have (in the present 
tense) your fruit unto holiness, and ye have (i. €. now, 
not will) the end, everlasting life.’’ Everlasting life 
means that spiritual, continual enjoyment possesed by 
every true Christian in this world. All sinners first fall 
into moral death which is the end or result of sin; after- 
wards they are delivered from sin and death, into spirit- 
ual life and peace; so that it Coes not follow, that the 
death must exist at the same time and be coeternal with 
the life. All must first receive the wages of sin, death; 
and afterwards all must come to obedience, and then en- 
joy life. If 1 say, the wages or result of sin is sickness 
and pain, it does not follow from this that any will be 
sick and miserable to all eternity; especially, if a physi- 
cian ef adequate power, skill and wisdom has undertaken 


to cure all—to restore all to perfect health. This is the 


| village of Keeseville, on the 17th and 18th inst. 


|M., Br. Haven discoursed well on the declaration for 


| Br. James Babbit, an aged preacher was present and 


God himself has undertaken the work of restoring all to| world! Why does not the Chronicle let its readers know 
obedience—to holmess and consequent happiness. Will| that there was no truth in the statement it published 
he fail? or will he accomplish what he has undertaken? some time ago, that Howard said he should not have 
To say he will not, is to deny either his perfect wisdom | killed Phebe Hanson, if he had supposed death was the 
or his meatal omnipotence. ‘‘ He is in one mind and | penalty in New Hampshire for murder? We called the 
none can turn him; and what his soul desireth, even that | attention of the Chronicle to this subject sometime since, 
he doeth.’’—Bidle. | but he does not yet correct the error. Is he afraid to let 
5 3 39 | | his readers know the truth on this subject ? 
Conference at Keeseville, N. ¥. Has the Chronicle heard of any murders being com- 
A Conference Meeting was held at the smart business mitted in Michigan, since the death penalty was abol- 
The ished there? Does he not know that many murders 
weather was quite unfavorable as a damp snow was fall- | have been committed during the past year in states where 
ing on both days and the walking or traveling was very | the gallows is in full operation? Does he not know that 
bad. The meeting commenced on Saturday, P. M., but in all countries, where the experiment has been tned, 
the attendance was quite thin both in the afternoon and | crimes have diminished whenever the death-penalty has 
evening. Br. Wakefield preached in the afternoon on|been abolished? Look at England, Tuscany, Russia, 
the nature of the gospel and urged several reasons in fa-| &c. &c. Is not Vermont ina better condition to abol- 
vor of an energetic and persevering promulgation of the | ish the hanging system, than was Michigan, or any other 
gospel of Christ. place where the experiment has been tried ? Why then, 
In the evening, Br. Goss preached en the progressive so much afraid to make the trial of substituting impris- 
nature of man as an intellectual and moral being, and his | onment in the place of the halter ? 
final perfection and harmony with the Creator’s laws.| Weare no advocates of a particular sympathy for erim- 
On Sunday A. M., Br. Gregory preached on the proprie- | nals to the neglect of the rights and security of our citi- 
ty of showing our faith by our works. He showed that} zens. We agree with Mr. Webster. that ‘* Society has 
Partialists do not act consistently with a belief in end- a right to defend itself,’’ but it has no right to use un- 
less torments, and that Universalists, or many of them, | necessary, unsafe, and cruel means for this purpose. 
at least, do not act consistently with their faith, and urged | And who can show that the more certain penalty of im- 
the duty of showing our faith by our works. In the P. prisonment would not give even greater security to the 
lives of our citizens than the barbarous practice of hang- 
ing to death? 
He preached ~ 
In the evening the 
writer spoke from the interrogation, ‘* What must I de to 
be saved?’’ Previous to this last meeting about’an 
hour was spent m social conference in which several 
brethren spoke feelingly of divine truth and human duty. 


“God is in one mind, and none can turn him; and what 
his soul desireth even that he doeth.’* 
clearly the doctrine of his text. 


Plurality of Wives, 

At the late meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, a Committee made a 
Report, refusing to censure Polygamy amongst orthodox 
church members in heathen lands, which Report was 
, adopted. Whilst this Report was under consideration 
spoke very acceptably and forcibly, narrating some of! poy py. Dwight, of Portland, as reported in the Phile- 








his trials in life—his experience, &c.—showing that his 
faith in a universal gospel had sustained and comforted 
him in his deep afflictions. He is now nearly 80 years 
old—bowed with age, feeble and infirm; but he appears 
to be strong in the faith once delivered to the saints, giv- 
ing glory to God, and is ready and even anxious to de- 
part and be with Christ which is far better. 

Our friends in Keeseville received us cordially and 
treated us kindly and bountifully during our stay with 
them. They-will be remembered with gratitude and | 
earnest desires for their happiness and prosperity. 

Brs. Haven, Wakefield, Gregory and ourself, and al- 
so Br. Mott, the pastor of the Society, were present 
at the meeting. We think it bad management, how- | 
ever, to call so many preachers away from their con- | 
gregations on the Sabbath, especially when two might | 
have done all the preaching necessary on this Conference | 
occasion. 





“Vermont Chronicle” and Capital Punishment. | 


This paper, published at Windsor, in this State, is well | 


known as a thorough-going Calvinistic paper of the| 


election and reprobation stamp. It is wonderfuliy horri-| 


fied at the idea of any reform in the treatment of crimin- | 


A few weeks since, the Chronicle copied our no- | 
tice that we had printed and sent out petitions on the | 
subject of Capital Punishment, and remarked in sub- | 
stance, that the journals of the Legislature show that 
some of these petitions have found their way into that, 
body. It was evidently the design of the Chronicle to| 
prejudice as many as possible of the members of the | 


als. 


delphia Observer, said: 

** He would not be choked off by cries of ‘ question.’ 
He was now in sight of the classic halls where his father 
(President Dwight) had taught him him to know his rights 
as an American, and he must speak out freely. One po- 
lygomist, with two squaws; had been udmitted to the 
church, and this was a stain upon the general principles 
which should actuate the Board, He never could echo 
the report of the committee, refusing to censure the imis- 
sionaries who admitted polygamists to the church.”? 

The breeds in the Sandwich Islands, it is said, have 
been greatly improved in blood since the Missionaries 
went there; a large part of the native population being 
now ‘half Indian and half Missionary.’’ This is the 
very way that W. H. Crawford, when Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Monroe, proposed to civilize and 
Christianize the Indians on this Continent. The Sand- 
wich Islands are being rapidly Christianized in the same 
way.— Banner. 


At Wilton, N. Y., a Baptist minister by the name of 
Jackson, was killed by lightning two or three weeks since 
while standing in his own door.—Zion’s Advocate. 

Suppose this minister had been a Universalist, neigh- 
bor Wilson, would you not have announced the fatality 
as a signal demonstration of the Divine displeasure against 
the man on account of his faith? But being a Baptist, 
God took him to heaven suddenly and saved him from all 
the pains of death. ‘* Strange what a difference there 
should be.’’—Jd. 


Ordination of Br. 4. R. Abbott, at Lowell. 


In accordance with the call of the Committee on Fel- 


Legislature and others, against the abolition of Capital jowship and Ordination, an Ordaining Council met at Br 
Punishment by giving them to understand that the work | 4. A, Miner’s Church, on Sunday evening, Oct. Mth, 
of petitioning the Legislature on this subject is strictly a | and was organized by the choice of Br. Joun Moonid 
Universalist move. We would assure the Chronicle that) Moderator, and Br. F. F. Toaver, Clerk. 
Universalists generally are against the death-penalty;| A request was made by Br. Abbott, through Br. Miner. 
not only so, but we find many of all denominations and | for Ordination. After an examination of the candidate, 
of no denomination strongly in favor of trying imprison-| by which the Council was satisfied of the soundness of 
ment instead of taking the life of the criminal. We have | his faith, and his fitness to be a preacher of the Gospel 
the names of many such on our petition. True there are of Christ, it was 

but very few of the orthodox clergy in favor of this re- | Voted, To grant the request, and to proceed immedi- 
form; but this is not strange. They are generally behind | ately 10 the Ordination. 

the people in every improvement. They are generally in| The services in the Church were conducted in the fol- 
favor of severe, rigorous laws, and it seems as though lowing order: 


they were actually in a hurry to cut short the life of the} Reading of the Scriptures, by Br. C. A. Bradley. 
criminalia order that he may get into hell sooner than Introductory Prayer, by the same. 





ease with mankind. All are involved in sin and death. 


the Almighty would otherwise get him there! They wish} Sermon, by Br. H. Ballou, from Philip i. 17; ‘Lem 
to hang him and thus expedite his passage to the eternal! set for the defence of the Gospel,” 
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Germany. In consequence of the searcity of pro- 


Ordaining Prayer, by Br. F. F. Thayer: tb ‘pening 1% He 
4 Deli f the Scriptures, by Br. J. Moore. | Visions, several orders had been sent to this country. 
bg coh pa parmesan pe Mer es Pit ae | Some benevolent individuals at Colonge had deter- 


Right Hand of Fellowship, by Br. A. A. Miner. | mined to send for cargoes of bread stuffs on their 
Br.Abbott has been for some time preaching in Bath, N. |own account, and sell them to the poor at the cost 
H., where he proposes to continue his labors. We wish price. ‘he King of Wurtemburg by an ordinance 


Itis said that gold has beem discovered in such 
quantities in Siberia, as to endanger its present val- 
ue, 11,000 miners are at work there, and 50,000 

| more could find employment. 

| 
r 

‘i Ippointments. 





for him all the success which attends commendable exer- of the 14th ult,, permitted the free importation of | 


tion, and all that pure satisfaction which belongs to the flour and grain until the first of May nexc. 


faithful laborer in his Master’s vineyard. 
F. F. THayver, Clerk. 
Wiad i, xy | the event calls for the interference of the government | 
The Governmental Instructor. | at least so far as is necessary to protect their subjects | 

This is a book written by J. B. Shurtleff, and designed | from future injury. 

for a reading book in common Schools and Academies.— | 
We have examined it with sry care and take pleasure the 10th inst. has come to hand. A gentleman had 
in recommending it to the public. It contains a descrip- | heard read despatches from Gen. Taylor to Quarter- 
tion of the form and nature of the Government of the | master Hill at Brazos St. Jago. By the morning re- 
United States and of the several states of the Union, also | ports of Sept. 27th, the Mexicans lost in killed and 


contains much information relative to the government, Wounded 1957; other accounts say 2200, anil that we 


hha @ uh eaienal ine every wan ten 'e velebi'te | took 400 prisoners. They had evacuated Monterey 
and i g Y gl is said that 


+ yore $ 2 and our army was in possession. It 
is highly important that every child should possess the | when the captulation took place General Taylor had 


very knowledge which this book is well calculated to im- | not more than five or six rounds of ammunition left. 
part. The State Convention on Common schools have | The report that the Mexicans had taken a train of 
recommended its use asa reading book throughout the | ¥@gens on the road from Camargo to Monterey is 


Siate, and we desire to see their recommendation carried jContradictad. 
= ; | ‘The chief of the fighting was done in the streets of 


out in practice. Published by Collins, Brother & Co., the Monterey, wherein the Texan regiment and par- 
No. 254 Peral St., N, Y. ticularly the Mississippians and ‘Tennesseans, togeth 
er with the regulars under Gen. Worth, displayed 
: Lint [the most dauntless courage. On the last day of the 
Vermont Medical Society. |hattle Gen Worth with his division, succeeded in 
The Vermont Medical Society held its annual meeting | taking seven of the enemy’s batteries three of which 
at Montpelier, Oct. 14, 1846, and elected the following | were immediately turned upon the palace. In per- 
offices for the year ensuing: | forming this duty Gen. Worth lost 300 men,*in hand 
JAMES SPALDING, of Montpelier, President. to hand fight. 
Suuser Converse, of Norwich, Vice President. | The Texan reg. suffered severely, and determined 
Z. P. BuRNHAM, of Montpelier, Recording Secretary. | , 


From tHe Army.—An extra Galveston News of | 








‘ , to take their own way, and applied to Gen. Worth 
JonaTHAN A. ALLEN, of Middlebury.Cor. Secretary. | ¢, permit them to go ahead. [t is reportéd that Gen 


Jouivs Y. Dewey, of Montpelier, Treasurer. - | Worth gave them such permission, and soon they 

S. W. Thayer, E. C. Worcester, W. R. Ranney, R-K.} 0 * . ae aie . : 
P sae pelt ~ ; | were pell mell with the Mexicans, sweeping every- 

almer, M. W. Goldsmith, C, W. Horton, Charles Hall! |, . «fu oy ot it ple sted a Be 
aut Girte Gath. Councillors. thing before them until the Mexicans eried fur quar-| 

Drs. Charles Hall, C. W. Horton. A. G. Dana and Di-| te": . During their attack upon the buildings several | 
ah Strong, were appointed delegates to attend the Mexican women were killed. : 
Medical Convention, at Philadelphia in May next, ‘I he editor of the ‘Texas Democrat says that Gen. 

Horace Eaton, gf Enosburgh and S. W. Thayer, jr., of Wools advance ttivision under Col. Harney, would 
Northfield, were élected delegates to the medical college leave San Antonio on the 27ult. The route will he 
at Castleton, | hy the Presidio, from which place the passes of the 

E. C. Worcester, of Thetford,and Horace Hateh.of Bur-' mountains are distant not more than forty miles, 
lington, were chosen delegates to attend the examination | which can be defended by a few resolute men against 
of candidates at the Woodstock Medical Institution. | great olds. 

Voted, to hold a semi-nanual meeting at Castleton, in | The editor of the Demorrat says many suppose re- 
June next, at the close of the opening term of that! sistance wil! be made, but he does not know where 
school. Horace Eaton and 8. W. Thayer, jr., were ap-! the Mexicans can raise troops to give battle any 
pointed Orators at the semi-annual meeting. where on the route to Chihuahua. He however, ad- 

Z. P. Burwnam, Secretary. | mits that it is problematical whether the necessary 
provisions and forage can be procured after a 











Vews D epartment. the Rio Grande. 





The following is the location of the American for- 
ces:—One regiment of volunteers at the mouth of the | 
| Rio Grande; two regiments at a Mexican fort on the 
river, ten miles distant from its mouth; one regiment | 
of Ohio volunteers, under the command of Col. Cur-} 
tixs, and four companies of artillery (regulars) at! 
Matamoros. ‘The whole of the troops at Camargo | 
are under the command of Col. Clarke, U. S. A. | 
One company of artillery, (regulars) and one com | 


The steamship Caledonia arrived in Boston on 
‘Tuesday evening, bringing advices from Liverpool 
to the 4th inst. 

The Great Britain steamer, which left Liverpool 
on the 22d ult.ran aground on the coast of Ireland, 
the fullowing night. The passengers were all safe- 
ly landed, but the vessel had not been got off when 
Caledonia sailed. Considerable doubt was entertain- 


ed of the possibility of moving her. ‘The accident ry: ere a ne 
occured in consequence of an important omision in | P&YY of Kentucky volunteers encamped at Reynosa; 
the chart lone company of artillery under Capt. Swartout, at 
. : ’ : - 

‘Tue Crors.—The failure of the potatoe crop has Mier; 130 dragoon reeruits, under Lieut. Kane, en-| 


proved uot to be quite so general as was at first an- camped in the plaza, Mier. General Patterson had, 
ticapated. ‘The remarkable fine weather, says Will-| previous to the two regiments being ordered to Mon- | 
iner’s ‘Limes, we have been enjoying for the last six | teey, about 4000 men encainped three miles from | 
or eight weeks bas had the effect of arresting the Camargo. 
progress of the potatue disease. It is said that in 
many places in both islands, the fields of that vegeta- 
ble are recovering. Still the fact is undeniable, that 
a large portion of the people’s food has been swept 
away, and the deficiency has consequently enhanced 
the price of edibles not only in Great Britain but over 
the whole European continent. Wheat, flour, and 


i Pal . | 
oG- At a meeting held at Faneuil Hall, Boston, on | 


Thursday evening, to take iuto consideration the in- | 
crease of drunkenness; one of the city missionaries, | 
said he had lately visited a house containing 14 fam- | 
ilies all involved in such poverty and degradation as 

rum usually produces.—He had that very day, wit-| 


. - . . | 
: : Thies nessed companies of boys playing cards in a lumber | 
Indian corn, are sold at exorbitant prices, and there 4A f, 8 A 

: , yard, plentifully supplied withthe proper stimulus | 


i i ctofany reduction in the :! 
a presentJittle prospect y red in the - eevil! re | 
Iron war-SteameRrs.—Government has determin-| 4 ,»po:~ementT BY THE Prestpent.—Nathan Clif-| 
ed to have no tore iron steamers built. It is alledg-| ¢y44, of Maine, attorney general of the United States | 
ed that they become foul much sooner, and are more) yieg John Y. Mason, resigned. 
exposed to damage from shots than wooden. : 
lreLanp.—There is no better news from 
The distress oecasioned by the searesty of provisions 
is extremely painful. The an begin to be turbu- Philadelphia, we learn that Pius IX has extended | 
and ins ts country serious out-| peng ae wee : “Dregne Rago 
pets Ate +9 par Pau _ aphelley The Ht Bah el du- | the pontifical clemency to all ftalians in the U “pang 
reaks have alrea . =| » aie P : ities 
or : : ates absent from home on account of political mo- 
all it in its power to relieve the distress. Every | a - 5 Of | 
means are taken to procure employ ment for the peo- 7 
ple, which is, of course equivalent to finding them 
food. Two American vessels had arrived at Dublin 
with cargoes of potatoes. Inthe county of Water- 


ford serious outbreaks have taken place. 


Ireland. | , 7 
; | Proscrisep Iratians.—By a letter published in| 
the Courier des Etats Unis, by the Italian consul in| 





-& man has been arrested near Mobile, supposed 
to be James Cowan, who committed murder in 
Pittsburg in 1833. Drunkenness led him to unguard- 
ed remarks. 


, CHtna.—A serious difieulty occurred at Canton | ' 
(on the 8th of July, between the English merchants | tron will preach in the Methodist Chapel in this village, 
‘and the Chinamen. The English papers think that | the 2d Sabbath m Nov. 


| were waiting 


The Rev. Mr. Livermore of the Unitarian denomina- 


The Editor will preach at East Montpelier next Sab- 
bath. and at Northfield the 2d Sabbath in Nov. 

Br. E. C. Payne appoints to preach at Cabot, Uppér 
Branch, the Ist Sunday in November. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in Marshfield, at the 
Haskins school-house, the Ist Sabbath in November. 

Br. John Gregory will preach in Plattsburgh the Fst 
Sunday in Nov., and Br, Mott will preach in Burlington 
the same day. 

Br. John Gregory will preach in Keesville on the 2d 
Sabbath in November, and Br. Mott will preach in Wil- 
liston the same day. 

Br. Warren appoints to preach at Montpelier Centre 
on the 2d Sunday of Nov. 

Br. Warren is to preach in at East Montpelier on the 
3d Sunday of Nov. 


Br. Warren will preach in Williamstown on the 4th 
Sunday of Nov, 











Married. 


In this village, on the 26th inst., by Rev. E. Ballou, 
Mr. Andrew J. Maxham to Mrs. Hannah Watters both 
of Barre. 

In this village, the 21st inst., by Rev. J. Gridley, Dr. 
W. S. Marsh, of Hardwick, to Miss Tirzah E. Strong, of 
Montpelier. 

In this village, Oct. 12th, by Rev. A. G. Button, Mr. 
O. E. Demming to Mrs. Susan B. Cutler. 

In Northfield, Oct. 14th, by Rev. E. Ballou, Mr. Aus- 
tin Alexander to Miss Isabel A. Hurlbert, both of N. 














Died. 
In Essex, N. ¥., Oct. 20th, Jackson Stafford, son of 
Mr. Job Stafford, aged 19. 
In Stowe, March 26, Dan. Webster, son of Zebina and 


Elizabeth Luce, aged 2 years and 6 months. Oct. 4, of 
consumption, Zebina Luce, aged 52 years. Printers in 
Ohio and Michigan are requested, Xc. 

Departed this life, in Shoreham, Oct. 21, John T. 


Rich, Esq., son of Hon. Charles Rich, aged 46 years.— 
The deceased was extensively known and greatly belov- 
ed by the entire community in which he lived. His busi- 
ness character, upright deportment, temperate habits, 
moral integrity, equanimity of mind, and neighborly kind- 
nesses had endeared him to all who knew him; and we 
think he died without an enemy, or one who did not 
deeply regret his departure, in the meridian of life and 
usefulness. But, if to them his loss was great, how 
deeply afflictive and irreparable must it be to his numer- 
ous relatives—to a dear consort, tender affectionate chil- 
dren, kind and faithful brothers, yea, to all who were 
allied to him by the ties of consanguinity. Asa believer 
in the doctrine and means of efficient and impartial 
grace, and an attendant on the services of the sanctuary, 
we all lament his departure. Yet these griefs were mi- 
tigated by his assurance, a few days before he died, that 
his faith in God’s free and universal grace was unwaver- 
ing; that he felt that no one could die so easy and happy 
in any partial faith; that he was ready to go to meet his 
dear family (many of whom had gone before him) who 
with open arms to receive him. Maye 
wise and gracious Providence sanctify this dispensation to 
all his near and remote friends for their good, and may 
the entire community emulate his many virtues. K. 

In Shelburne, on the 16th inst., Br. Andrew H. Judson, 
aged 27. In the death of Br. Judson, community has 
been deprived of a valuable member. No one knew him 
but to love him. A very large concourse of people who 
assembled at his funeral, manifested how highly he was 
beloved. He was a strong and unwavering Universalist 
and rejoiced in the doctrine of the ultimate salvation of 
all men. He was likewise a member of the ‘* Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows’’—and the deep sympathy of 
the brethren as they marched in the procession with their 
proper badges of mourning, showed that he was endear- 
ed to their hearts by no common ties. The services were 
performed in the Methodist Church by the writer, assist- 
ed by the resident Methodist preacher of said place.— 
Text, 1 Cor. xv. 43. Br. Judson has left a widow and 
an orphan. They feel sensibly his loss, for he was. a 
kind husband and father. We rejoice that they do nor 
mourn as those who have no hope. But they look for- 
ward with confidence to a time whema reunion shall! take 
place in the spirit land—where the soft hand of Jesus— 

«Shall wipe the tears 
From every weeping eye ; 
And pain, and groans, and griefs, and fears, 
And death itself shall die.” 

God bless all the mourners and cause the death of their 

friend to be sanctified to them for their spiritual good. 
Joumw Grecory. 
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Poetry. 


nnn 


A Laconiec Ode To Winter. 


BY DR. P, NELSON ROBY. 
O WINTER, dread sovereign, how stern is thy power, 
How nature’s fair verdure thy frosts doth devour; 
So the cold blasts of sorrow, man’s pleasures annoy, 
And the Winter of Death must all beauty destroy. 
Ve graves now so lonely, of verdure bereft, 
Though merciless winter no beauty has left, 
The Spring is approaching your bloom to restore; 
But pleasures, once fled, can be tasted no more. 
Ve fields and ye meadows once clothed in green, 
The cold frosts of winter have changed the scene: 
Yet cease ye to murmur, forbear to complain, 
Spring-time shall revive all your beauty again. 
Ke brooks that so sweetly did murmur along, 

he frosts of December have silence’d your song; 
The warm sun of May shall your fetters unbind, 
But pleasure, departed, man never can find, 
All nature’s now clothed in winter’s pale gloom, 
And all vegetation now sleeps in the tomb; 
Yet winter’s cold reign it soon shall be o’er, 
But the joys of the mind Spring can never restore. 
Friends, when the cold winter of time shall have fled, 
And the Spring of Eternity rise in its stead, 
Its effulgent sun shall all beauty restore, 
And sorrow and grief shall afflict man no more. 
Though sorrow man’s eyes, now with tears doth bedew, 
That celestial Springs till by faith, man may view, 
Where spirits immortal in beauty shall glow, 
And fountains of LOVE unceasingly flow 














Miscellany. 
The Gambler's Fate. 
BY F. ST. CLAIR. 
Francis Hartow was a man of fine feelings. He 


had received « collegiate education, and was univer- 
sally esteemed. He was not more than twenty-three 
when [ saw him in New Orleans. But during my 
residence at this metropolis, [ observed with painful 
regret that he had become addictei to the use of spir- 
itous liquors. His father died before he had arrived 
to years of manhood, and he theretore was left with- 
out restraint—with a large fortune at his command, 
and with only a widowed mother and fatherless sis- 
ter dependent upon him. He drank to excess, and 
I have frequently led or rather carried him from so- 
ciety of those who professed to be his friends, in a 





state of beastly drunkenness. He was a kind-heart- 
ed son, and dearly loved, even idolized his mother | 
and sister, but was deaf to their entreaties to forsake | 
the drunkard’s bowl. He might frequently have | 
been found at one of the many fashionable gaming | 
houses of the city. At first he was but a spectator, 
but soon took an active part. Thus he went on,— 
led forward by an irresistible desire fur gambling. 
He was comparatively inexperienced, and frequent- 
ly lost large sums. His conduct grieved his mother, 
and greatly annoyed his real friends. He met with 
his associates oftener, drank more, and lost larger 
sums. 

Mrs. Harlow had lately engaged a seamstress. 
She was a poor girl from the humbler walks of life. | 
She was young and beautiful. 
phan from her infancy. Froma knowledge of this | 
fuct, together with the sweetness of the young girl’s | 
disposition, Mrs. Harlow loved her asa child, Fran- | 
cis had frequently seen her at home, and was fascin- | 
ated with her beauty. He loved her not. But in| 
the course of four short months Elizabeth Angier, | 
the pretty seamstress, was his bride. He led her to| 
the altar, but little did he realize that his future hap- | 
piness or misery was then to be determined. He had | 
abandoned his former habits and companions; all | 
was perfect felicity. ‘The kind old lady blessed Eliz- 
abeth for her influence over him. But that happin- 
ness was of short duration. In an evil hour he gave 
way to temptation;—he fell, Week after week and 
month after month he went on. No unkind word 
fell on his ear, as he ruturned home late at night 
from his drunken carousals. His wife was all atten- 
tion—all love. She strove by such means to win 
him back to the path of virtue. Her efforts were in 
vain. 

One evening he returned home at a later hour than 
usual. He was not intoxicated.—His wife, who had 
anxiously awaited his return for hours, met him at 
the door, and throwing her arms about his neck, 
fondly embraced him. She was surprised to find 
him sober and in his right mind, and for a time hope 
faintly whispered in her heart, that all would now 
be well.—Francis wept ashe affectionaly returned 
the embrace. In vain his wife tried to learn the 
cause of his unhappiness. They retired. ‘They pass- 
ed a sleepless night. Strange were the emotions of 
either. A mingled feeling of sorrow filled her bo- 
som. She hardly dared to hope that he had cast 
forever aside the intoxicating cup. Yet what grief 





She had been an or- |! 





gnawed at his‘heart; his bosom was lacerated with 


remorse; keen, undying anguish fired his soul; his 
mental agony was indescribable. He rose early the 
next morning and retired to his study. He adinmit- 
ted no one through the day. In the evening he 
spent several hours with his own wife; but did not 
explain the cause of his unhappiness. He informed 
her that be had considerable writing to do that night 
and begged her to retire. He affectionately embraced 
her, and they parted. It was late when she bade 
him “ good night.” She relnctantly retired. He 
wrote till twelve o’clock; folded and sealed several 

apers, laid them on the table, and left his study. 

e stole softly to his mother’s room; she was asleep; 
he bent over her, and the tears flowed freely. Quite- 
ly she slept. He prayed fervently; he rose and pres- 
sed a fond impassioned kiss on her lips and with un- 
utterable anguish left the apartment. He bent his 
steps to his sister’s room. She was lost in quiet 
slumbers. He imprinted a kiss on her soft cheek, 
and as he bent over her, bitter tears moistened her 
pillow. He turned and left her fearing if he remain- 
ed longer his nerves would be incompetent for the 
accomplishment of the awful crime be meditated, 
He entered the apartment oceupied by his wife. 
She had just sunk into a sweet refreshing sleep. 
Here he remained the longest. He kissed her again 
and again; he knelt by her side, and prayed that God 
would forgive the wickedness which he had commit- 
ted,—would protect his wife, and would reconcile 
her to her loss. He ceased. The big drops fell 
from his forehead. He rose fron his knees, and 
with one last, and fond lingering look he left her for- 
ever, 

He proceeded directly to his study, locked himself 
in, directed his letters, and discharged a pistol into 
his brain! The report awoke his mother, sister and 
wife, and in a few moments they were at the door of 
his study. They called, but got no reply. ‘They 
forced the door after much difficulty, and what lan- 
guage can describe the scene? We leave it for the 
imagination of our readers. 

After his burial the letters were opened.—The one 
addressed to his mother ran nearly as follows: 


My Betovtp Morner:—When you shall read 
these hasty lines my spirit will have winged its flight 
to a never-ending eternity. [ have not heeded your 
kind admonition, nor the entreaties and tears of my 
wife. I bartered my life for money. I lost the great 
er partofmy fortune by gambling. 'The house is 
left, and also three bulldings in the city; the income 
of this property will support you all. To your kind 
care, dear mother, [ commit my beloved Elizabeth. 
I was led to this dreadful end by my leve for ardent 
spirits. O, warn my companions, when they shall 
assemble around my grave, warn them them to for- 
sake the gambler’s path, for it leads to death. Now, 
farewell, dear mother. You have all done your du- 
ty. We are now separated till you behold your er- 
ring Francis at the tribunal of God. 

Farewell—farewell. 
Francis Hartow. 

The letter to his wife was full of tenderness, and 
breathed only sentiments of devotion, and regret that 
fate had ever compelled him to take this fatal step, 


| ‘*'Transfer the tendrills of your affection from me, 
; and let them twine about the heartof my aged moth- 
‘er. Cherish her in her declining years, that her 


gray hairs may not be brought down with sorrow to 
the grave.” ‘Thus ran the letter. His beautiful 
Elizabeth followed him in the course of three short 
weeks; and the aged mother is left to drag out the 
few remaining days of miserable existence; anda 
fond sister is left to weep over the grave of her un- 
fortunate brother. 

Reader though the picture is one of gloom, it is 
nevertheless one of truth. 

MISERABLE INDEED IS THE Lire or A GaMBLER. 


—Odd Fellow. 


General Washington's First Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. 
‘¢ After the adoption of the constitution, and the 





organization of the government, Congress passed a | P 


resolution, requesting the President to appoint a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer. We presume very 
bave ever read his beautiful and appropriate procla- 
mation:” 

‘* By the President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. A Proctamation. Whereas, itis the duty of 
all nations to acknowledge the providence of Al- 
mighty God, to obey his will, to be grateful for his 
benefits, and humbly implore his protection and fav- 
or; and whereas both houses of Congress have by 
their joint committee, requested me to recommend 
to the people of the United States, a day of public 
thanksgiving and prayer, to be observed by acknow- 
ledging with greatful hearts, the many and signal fa- 
vors, of Almighty God, especially by affording them 
an opportunity of peacably establishing a form of 
government for their safety and happiness: Now, 
therefore, [ do recomend and assign, ‘I'hugeday the 


twenty-sixth day of November next, to be devote¢ 

these States to the services of the great and glori- 

ing, who is the beneficient author of all good that 
was that is, that will be’ ‘That we then al} unite in 
rendering unto him our sincere and humble thanks 
for his kind care and protection of the people of this 
country previous to its becoming a nation, for the 
signal and manifold mercies, and the favorable, inter- 
position of his providence in the course aud conclu. 
sion of the late war; for the great degree of tranquil- 
ity, union, and plenty which we have since enjoyed; 
for the peacable and rational manner in which we 
have been enabled to establish constitutions of gov- 
ernment for our safety and happiness, and particu- 
larly the national one more lately instituted; for civ- 
il and religious liberty with which we are blessed, 
and the means we have of acquiring and diffusing 
useful knowledge, and in general for all the great 
und various favers which he hath heen pleased to 
confer upon us. And also, that we may then unite 
in most humbly offering our prayers and supplica- 
tions to the great Lord and Ruler of nations, and be- 








seech him to. pardon our national and other trans- 
| gressions; to enable us all, whether in public or pri- 
| vate stations, to perform our several and natural du- 
| ties, properly and prudently; to render our national 
| government a blessing to all people, constantly being 
a government of wise, just and constitutiocal laws, 
| discreetly and faithfully executed and obeyed; to pre- 
jtect and guide all sovereigns and nations, especially 
‘such us have shown kindness unto us, and bless them 
with good government, peace and concord; to pro- 
| mote the knowledge of true religion and virtue, and 
the increase of science amongst us; and generally to 
grant unto all mankind such a degree of temporal 
prosperity as he alone knows to be best. 


Given under my hand, at the city of New-York, the 
3d day of October, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 


Georce WaAsHINGTON. 








DR. H. F. PEERY’S 


VERMIFUGE OR “DEAD SHOT.” 
FOR WORMS, 
A HIGHLY VALUABLE PKEPARATION, CAPABLE, LROM THE 
PROMPTITUDE OF ITS ACTION, OF CLEARING 
THE SYSTEM IN A FEW HOWRS OF 
EVERY WORM. 
HE exceeding small quantity of this Medicine required to 
test the existence of worms, or to remove every one from 
the system, its operating in a few hours, together with its great 
certainty of effect. constitute it one of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries of the ave. It seldom needs to be repeated and nev- 
er to be followed by any other purge. ‘Therefore, in urgent 
cases, as those of FIT'S, SPASMS. or CONVULSION, caused 
by worms, its unrivaled superiority is manifest. Few medi- 
cines are better calculated to improve the health of children, 
even when no worms exist; as it removes those masses of 
crudities that line and closely adhere to the stomach and 
bowels, giving rise to symptoms that counterfeit every variety 
of worm-disease. Although prompt and certain in its opera- 
tion, and not unpleasant to the taste, it is perfectly safe, and 
adapted to the tenderest age. 
For sale in this village by S. K. COLLINS, and S. P. RED- 
FIELD. 
The following is an extract from a letter addressed to A. B. 
& D. Sands from.the Agent at Derby Line. 
Denby Link, Vt., May 7th, 1846, 
GENTLEMEN :—I received the box of “Dead Shot” Vermi- 
fuge about fifteen days since, and have now only a few dozen 
left on hand, which will be gone in less than ten days. It 
seems to do the work to the perfect satisfaction of all who use 
it, [hear some great accounts of it. where it has produced 
the expulsion of from 15 or 20 to 115 worms from one person 
and nearly the same number from some children. Of course 
you will think worms one of the prevailing diseases in Canada 
and Vermont. Please send me another supply as soon as con- 
venient. Respectfully, (2 ly] T. C. BUTLER. 


ARGE BIBLES containing a Concordance, Apoery- 

pha, Records, ‘lables, Plates and marginal references,&e. 

&c, tor sale at this office cheaper than be bought elsewhere 

of as good a quality; neatly bound, and good print. ‘Those 

who wish to purchase, had better call soon, as this is a rare 
chance for a bargain. £L1 BALLOU. 








AKER’S ESSAY’S ON THE CIVIL LAW, for 

sale at this Office, also by the Author at Madrid, N. Y. 
ricel2 1-2 cts, single. ‘The usual discount will be made to 
those who purchase by the dozen or hundred, 
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